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PSALM 137: AN INTERPRETATION. 



By Professor Hermann Gunkel, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 



By the rivers of Babylon 

There we sat down and wept, 
When ive remembered Zion. 
Upon the poplars in that land 

We hung our harps. 

For there our captors demanded " 

That we sing a song ; 
They required us to be joy fid, saying: 
"Sing us one 

Of the hymns of Zion.'" 
How could zve sing 
The hymns of Yahweh 
In a strange land? 

If I forget thee, Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand fail ; 2 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 

If I remember thee not, 
If I set not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy. 

Remember it, Yahweh, agaitist the children of Edom, 
How, in the day of Jerusalem 's destruction, 

They said: "Destroy the city, destroy it, 
Even to the foundation." 

O daughter of Babylon, thou destroyer, 2 

Happy he who repays thee! 
Happy he who takes and dashes 

Thy children agaitist the rock!* 

1 Read shdlelenu. * tekahesh, literally "deceive," a pun in the Hebrew. 

3 Read hashshadoda. 

•The words, "as thou hast served us," are a tasteless addition. 
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The poet lived in the times after the Babylonian exile, those 
times full of misery and distress, when the yoke of their Persian 
masters pressed heavily on the Jews, when the weaker people 
despaired of Israel's future, and faithless Jews left their own 
brethren and Jehovah to turn to other peoples and their gods. 
But at that very time the most devout Jews burst into a passion 
of ardent patriotism. This patriotic spirit, the faithful clinging 
to Zion in spite of their misery, the consuming wrath against the 
enemies of the chosen people, are expressed here by the poet. 

He places himself in those days of the Babylonian exile 
when the distress was even greater, even more real than in the 
dull and heavy present time. He sees before his eyes all the 
rivers, natural and artificial, by which the foreign land was inter- 
sected, and the poplar trees so characteristic of the Babylonian 
plain. And he vividly recalls how his brethren seated them- 
selves near the river to mourn 5 and hung upon the branches of 
the poplars their harps, with which they had formerly accompa- 
nied their joyful songs. But no longer joy or festivity; no harp 
was played, no song was sung; instead, tears were flowing, and 
lamentation was heard, for they remembered Zion and her deep 
humiliation. 

But the poet pictures the situation in an even more concrete 
— one might say, more subtle — way. The foreign tyrants who 
have captured them and have led them away into the far country 
stand now before them ; they ask to be entertained by the strange 
sound of the words and music of a Jewish song: "Sing us a 
song," they hear them say, "as you used to sing it in honor of 
your God and your sanctuary, when the temple of Zion was still 
standing!" Those hymns are referred to which were sung at 
the temple by choirs during the great festivals; not a small 
number of these have come down to us in the Psalter, e. g., Pss. 
24 : 7 ff., 46, 48, and others. At the time of the sacred festivals 
pure mirth and joy abounded at the temple ; such songs of the 
sanctuary were therefore hymns of exultation. And this is what 
the barbarous captors demand of them : the wretched captives, 
in their misery, must sing joyful, exultant hymns, far from Zion, 

5 Mourners in ancient Israel were accustomed to sit on the ground. 
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and while Zion is in distress. Indignantly the patriotic Jews 
refuse to do this: the songs of Yahweh may be sung only in the 
sanctuary of Yahweh. "Be it far from us," they say, "to dis- 
honor the sacred songs by singing them in a foreign land !" 

This answer interests us from the standpoint of the history of 
religion. For long before that time enthusiastic prophets had 
proclaimed that Yahweh was the Lord of the whole earth ; but 
the ancient idea which comes out here so strongly, viz., that 
Yahweh's possession is strictly only the holy place and the holy 
land of the Hebrews, still existed as the popular view, and con- 
tinued to exist until it was definitely overthrown by the gospel 
and primitive Christianity. 

And now patriotism flames high and bursts into fearful curses. 
The poet curses himself if he should ever forget the desolated 
Zion, and he curses the enemies who have brought such distress 
upon Zion. For the conditions of exile seemed to demand 
curses rather than songs. Here the poet leaves the past in an 
almost unnoticeable transition and comes out in his own person. 
Such curses sound horrible to our ears. But ancient Israel 
thought otherwise. Execration was in ancient times a sacred 
ceremony, as it still is in the Roman church, and there are whole 
chapters in the Bible that are filled with curses. 6 Moreover, 
oath and covenant are forms of cursing. 

May every unfaithful Jew be accursed ! Yea, and I myself 
if I do not remember Zion ! Let my right hand fail, if it will 
take up the harp ! Let my tongue cleave to my palate if I 
should sing a song of joy in this time of misery ! The fate of 
Jerusalem shall be more important to me than the highest joy of 
my own life! However prosperous and happy my circumstances 
personally, I will not rejoice nor exult, I will remember the 
misery of Jerusalem. The pathetic words of this curse are an 
outbreak of Hebrew passion; calling curses upon one's self is 
especially severe. But these words include at the same time a 
a solemn pledge to continue loyal to Zion. 

And further, the poet calls down destruction upon the 
enemies of his people. First upon the sons of Edom, that 

6 Compare Deut. 28 : 15 ff. 
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closely related and ever hostile people, who, on the day when 
Jerusalem was taken, urged on the destroyers, saying: "Let not 
one stone remain upon another, tear the walls down to their 
foundation, that no town may be built here again forever!" The 
patriotic Jews, who for centuries had been accustomed to rule 
Edom and to despise her, were enraged by Edom's assistance to 
their enemies and by her attempt at the time of Jerusalem's 
downfall to take possession of the Jewish territory. 7 

Finally, the poet pronounces the last curse, the curse against 
Babylon herself. Babylon still stood after the Persian conquest 
and the close of the exile — stood in all her former glory, a 
capital of the Persian empire. The predictions of the Jewish 
prophets who had prophesied her destruction had not been ful- 
filled. Jewish hatred did not fail to note this. "May the day 
of Babylon appear after all ! Happy he who shall avenge Israel, 
who in that future time shall dash the children of Babylon 
against the rock !" Thus this psalm, which began in melancholy, 
ends in highest passion. 

Obviously the spirit of the New Testament is lacking here. 
We observe as strange not only the passion of patriotism, but 
even more the peculiarly close relation between religion and 
nationality. Yet let us not forget that this fusion of patriotic 
and religious spirit is characteristic, not only of this psalm, or of 
a certain period of Jewish history, but of ancient Israel in general, 
excepting only the greatest prophets. Furthermore, it was this 
consuming passion of patriotism which gave the oppressed Jews 
their marvelous persistence and helped them to preserve the 
treasure of their religion. 

'See Ezek., chap. 35 ; Obad., vss. 10 ff. 



